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America," Miss Wood, though stating that Mansfield presented 
a "fresh conception" of the part and "a new version" of the 
play, goes no further, but refers us to Mr. William Winter. 
One regrets here that the interesting portrait gallery was not 
rounded out with a picture of Mansfield's "Richard." Miss 
Wood makes throughout an excellent use of her authorities. 
A full bibliography shows the range of her research, and to all 
this collation she has added the results of her own careful 
thought and investigation. This general accuracy makes one 
all the more regret certain blunders that have crept into the 
text. One of the most serious of these occurs on Page 96, in 
which Jeremy Taylor is made responsible for Jeremy Collier s 
famous attack on the stage, in 1698. On page 105, we are 
forced to read "thirty-five years" instead of "twenty-five 
years," or be thrown into hopeless confusion. There is, again, 
in the book occasional obscurity of statement. Miss Wood 
does not always make clear to the reader whether her reference 
is to Shakespeare's chronicle plays or to those of the same or 
similar names on which he sometimes built. On page 57, the 
Henry the Fifth cannot be Shakespeare's, and yet we have in 
the same paragraph references to Shakespeare's King John and 
Richard HI. This obscurity is found again on page 58, and 
elsewhere. There are, of course, occasional misprints, such as 
"or" for "our" on page 104. But all these are small matters. 
The book, as a whole, is excellent: it is scholarly; strangely 
enough, it is human, it is readable. It is a "genuine contri- 
bution" to stage history, and should find a place in the library 
of all students of the drama. S. M. Tucker. 



Cyrus Hall McCormick: His Life and Work. By Herbert N. 
Casson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 1909. 

This volume, by a well known magazine writer, is the most 
substantial of the many sketches of the inventor of the reaper 
called forth by the centennial of his birth. The work deals not 
only with the personal life of McCormick, but with the evolu- 
tion of the reaper, the building of the reaper business, the 
struggles with the Patent Office, and the social and economic 
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changes wrought in America and throughout the world by this 
greatest of agricultural inventions. Mr. Casson has covered part 
of this ground in an earlier volume called The Romance of the 
Reaper. His point of view is expressed in the following intro- 
ductory sentence : "Whoever wishes to understand the making 
of the United States must read the life of Cyrus Hall Mc- 
Cormick. No other one man so truly represented the dawn of 
the industrial era, — the grapple of the pioneer with the crudi- 
ties of a new country, the replacing of muscle with machinery, 
and the establishment of better ways and better times in farm 
and city alike." 

Cyrus Hall McCormick was born on Walnut Grove Farm in 
Rockbridge County, Virginia, February 15, 1809. Here his 
father was born before him. His grandfather had come to the 
valley of Virginia from Pennsylvania, and his great-grandfather 
had come to Pennsylvania from the province of Ulster in 
Ireland about 1735. He was thus of Scotch-Irish stock and his 
life was typical of the race from which he sprang. It was 
rather the consummation of the struggles and aims of that race, 
for the task of subduing the interior of the continent, which 
they began with axe and rifle, was later carried to completion 
by his reaper. 

Cyrus McCormick inherited his mechanical talent as well as 
his business ability and enterprise. His father was a success- 
ful and prosperous man, who owned about 1800 acres of land, on 
which he maintained sawmills, flour-mills, blacksmith and car- 
penter shops. His mechanical skill enabled him to make with 
his own hands almost anything he needed out of wood or iron. 
He began working on a reaper the year Cyrus was born, but 
was never able to perfect it. The son succeeded where the 
father had failed, and tested his first reaper in the harvest of 
1831. Thus at the age of twenty-two young McCormick had 
forged the instrument which was to revolutionize the agricul- 
tural industry of the world, but the battle was yet to be fought, 
the revolution was to be accomplished only by a long life of war- 
fare against conservatism, prejudices, mechanical difficulties, 
and his own ideas embodied in the machines of others. But 
McCormick combined with his inventive genius what is very 
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rare in men of his class, — a superb business ability. Had he 
lacked this, or had he invented his reaper later in life? he would 
have died poor and unknown, and some one else would have 
gathered the reward of his genius. 

It was 1840 before the first machines were put on the market. 
That year two were sold. The first demand out of Virginia 
coming from Ohio, in 1844 he made a trip on horseback through 
that state, as well as through western New York, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Missouri, personally conducting field tests. This 
journey was a revelation to him. The great possibilities of the 
western prairies mightily seized his imagination. He at once 
sent his brother Leander to Cincinnati to superintend the con- 
struction of reapers by a firm there, while he went to Brock- 
port, New York, a point from which reapers could be shipped 
eastward and westward through the Erie Canal, and made 
arrangements to have them manufactured at this point. With 
the same readiness to see and seize the strategic point he moved 
to Chicago in 1847, and began the manufacture of reapers on a 
large scale. McCormick and his great plant were prime factors 
in the transformation of this straggling village into the great 
city of to-day. 

McCormick first exhibited his machine in Europe at the 
London Exhibition of 185 1. When it was placed in the Crystal 
Palace it was ridiculed as "a cross between an Astley chariot, a 
wheel-barrow, and a flying-machine," but when the field test 
came, British prejudice melted away and the London Times 
declared it was worth the whole cost of the Exposition. This 
was the beginning of the conquest of Europe. When the 
Chicago fire occurred, McCormick's plant was completely de- 
stroyed. He was living in New York at the time and had ac- 
cumulated several millions, but instead of retiring from busi- 
ness, he sold his New York house, moved to Chicago and per- 
sonally superintended the rebuilding of his factory, connecting 
himself more closely than ever with the fortunes of that city. 

McCormick was a man of strong convictions. In politics he 
was a Democrat and remained so to the end of his life. In 
i860 he purchased the leading Democratic paper of Chicago in 
order to support Douglas for the presidency. In 1864 he ran 
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for Congress and later was a candidate for the United States 
Senate, but was defeated on both occasions. In religion he was 
a staunch Presbyterian and took an active part in the affairs of 
his church. He made handsome gifts to educational institu- 
tions and founded the great theological seminary in Chicago 
which now bears his name. 

McCormick was one of the master-builders of the United 
States, and the story of his remarkable career as told in the 
volume before us deserves to be widely read. Mr. Casson's 
style is brisk, pointed, and vigorous, abounding in striking 
comparisons and contrasts, always interesting, and sometimes 
brilliant. On page 36 he refers to General Butler's raid through 
the valley of Virginia, evidently meaning General Hunter's. 

John H. Latane. 



Le Noweav Cynee— The New Cyneas of Emeric Cruce. Edited 
with an Introduction and Translated into English from the Original 
French Text of 1623, by Thomas Willing Balch. Philadelphia: Allen, 
Lane & Scott. 1909. 

This work, printed in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and now republished in sumptuous form, is a noteworthy 
expression of the widening interest in international arbitration 
and world peace. In its liberal views regarding international 
peace, religious toleration, and a universal union of the nations 
of the world, it must have been a remarkable, altogether unique, 
production in its day, and far in advance of its time. One of 
the most important points in the book, — a point which alone 
might have justified Mr. Balch in reprinting the text and trans- 
lating it, — is Cruce's proposal for an International Court of 
Arbitration at Venice. In not a few practical details his plan 
anticipates the present Hague International Court. Though 
ridiculed by the Dutch Professor Gronovius, the volume proba- 
bly had its influence on another Dutch writer, Hugo Grotius, 
who wrote two years later, 1625, on the same subject of inter- 
national arbitration, and it doubtless attracted the attention of 
the Frenchman Sully ; as it certainly did that of Leibniz, the 
German philosopher. As only three copies of the original 



